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many also occur in shallower water. A supposed Doclea 
stands alone as a true shallow-water species captured at 
the hundred fathom line. 

The list reveals a predominance of Oxystomid and 
Oxyrhynchid forms, and the careful diagnoses which 
comprise the bulk of the report are illustrated by four 
exquisite plates, drawn by the native artists who so fully 
distinguished themselves in the delineation of the corals. 
For accuracy and beauty of execution they would be 
difficult to surpass, and it affords us great pleasure to 
add that in the collotyping process employed by Messrs. 
Taylor and Francis, who have reproduced these draw¬ 
ings, nothing has apparently been depreciated or lost. 
The result is an entirely new departure in English art 
work, full of promise for the future. In dealing with the 
higher Crustacea Dr. Alcock is on his strongest ground, 
for his “ Materials for a Carcinological Fauna” is already 
an established work of cyclopaedic importance. The 
result of the present undertaking is a triumph for those 
concerned, the tout ensemble a memorable one, and as 
a final comment upon it we can only add that I)r. 
Alcock has incurred yet another contribution to the debt 
of gratitude due to him by zoologists at large. 


ANTIQUITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

A Glimpse at Guatemala and Some Notes on the Ancient 
Monuments of Central America. By Anne Carey 
Maudslayand Alfred Percival Maudslay. With Maps, 
Plans, Photographs, and other Illustrations. Pp. 
xvii + 289. (London : Murray, 1899.) 

OR the last two decades the name of Mr. A. P. 
Maudslay has been the most conspicuous of those 
associated with archaeological work in Centra! America. 
No other explorer, not even excepting Mr. Stephens 
himself, has covered so much ground and obtained such 
valuable results in this wide field of research. Since 
1881 he has spent many years amid the ruined cities of 
Guatemala, Yucatan, and Honduras, has studied the 
monuments in minute detail, taken innumerable draw¬ 
ings and castings of carvings and inscriptions, drawn 
elaborate ground plans of palaces and temples from 
which the rank vegetable growths had first to be cleared. 
On the main and special features of these crumbling 
remains he has published several copious monographs 
in the Geographical Journal and elsewhere, and is now 
giving to the world the results of his seven expeditions 
in the RiologmCentrali-Americana, of which eight parts, 
with no less than 200 plates, have already been issued. 

When, therefore, this sumptuous volume was an¬ 
nounced, specialists and other close students of American 
antiquities looked forward to a great banquet spread out 
with a view to their particular tastes and expectations. 
In this respect they will certainly be somewhat dis¬ 
appointed, while the general public will be all the more 
charmed with a book of travels which is written in a 
fascinating style, and in which the note of living human 
interest is stronger than that of a vanished past. The 
book is exactly what it professes to be—a brightly 
written account of a final visit paid in 1894 to the scene 
of his long and fruitful labours, the main object being 
to take a general look round, and give in a small com- 
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pass a rough idea of the vast amount of work which has 
been accomplished, and will be permanently recorded 
in the more costly and less accessible volumes of the 
Biologia. 

During this last survey Mr. Maudslay was accom¬ 
panied by his wife ; and the arrangement by which the 
lighter and more descriptive sections were entrusted to 
her skilful pen has been attended with the happiest re¬ 
sults. Besides some very searching “ glimpses ” at the 
country, its scenery, vegetable and animal life, and 
present inhabitants, special visits were paid to Coban, 
Kabinal, Copan, Quiregua, Ixkun, Chichen Itza, Palenque, 
and Tikdl, and some further archaeological work carried 
out at several of these places. Special chapters written 
by Mr. Maudslay are devoted to such work, while Mrs. 
Maudslay takes charge of the incidents of travel, house¬ 
hold matters, the surroundings, attitude of the natives, 
and so forth. Some of her pictures are extremely 
graphic, as when she enters sympathetically into the bird 
life, and tells us how 

“ we shared our dining room with the birds, who came in 
flocks to feed on the ficus and other fruit-bearing trees, 
and we were never weary of watching them at play 
amongst the branches overhead. At first the parrots 
and parroquets vastly outnumbered all the others, and 
appeared to have formed a settlement in the tree above 
our tent. These parrots were a boisterous family, who 
woke at dawn, and began screaming and chattering 
whilst they performed round the branches all those 
gymnastic feats which I have thought were only devised 
in captivity to vary the monotony of cage-life. But the 
parroquets, who lived in the same tree, appeared to be 
quiet little creatures, who nestled near to one another, 
whispering and cooing gently, until some sudden impulse 
would seize both parties, and fhey would dash off in the 
air, flashing circles of gold and red and green as the 
sun caught the glint of their plumage, and then return as 
suddenly to the shelter of the trees to chatter loudly over 
their exploits.” 

While all this is going on, Mr. Maudslay is busy amid 
the neighbouring ruins on the banks of the Copan, 
which he had first surveyed in 1881, and studied more 
carefully in 1885. Here was revealed the fine ornamental 
doorway of a temple, and here the important discovery 
was made that nearly all the truncated pyramidal mounds 
had been crowned by temples, thus bringing these 
monuments, like those of Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and 
so many others in Yucatan, in line with Cholula, Teoti- 
huacan, Papantla, and the one or two other extant 
Mexican feocalli. The genesis of all is the same— 
mounds raised above the remains of departed chiefs, and 
terminating, not with a point as in Egypt, but with a 
platform on which to perforin sacrificial rites and build 
the teocalli (’‘God’s House”), when in due course the 
great chief joined the Clympians. But were these struc¬ 
tures built by the same race, and, if so, by whom ? In a 
chapter on “ Conclusions ” Mr. Maudslay discusses this 
vexed question in connection with the obscure relations 
of Toltecs, Nahuas, and Mayas, and infers that the 
Toltecs were not of Aztec (Nahua) but of Maya stock, 
fie, however, speaks with uncertain voice, and still 
doubts whether the stream of migration set from Mexico 
southwards or from Central America northwards. But the 
problem may now be regarded as solved in favour of the 
first assumption ; and if Mr. Maudslay hesitates, it is only 
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because he overlooks one of the factors essential to its 
solution. The cradle of the Maya race is not Yucatan, 
which they appear to have been the first to occupy as an 
already civilised people (Mercer). They brought their 
civilisation with them from the Anahuac tableland, which 
they had reached from the Atlantic slopes (Tamaulipas, 
Vera Cruz), where the original stock still survives. Here 
the widely-diffused Huaxtec nation speaks, not a dialect 
or a later form, but an archaic type of Maya speech. 
Here also they had attained a high degree of culture in 
remote times, as attested by the wonderful truncated 
pyramid of Papantla, which, although described by 
Humboldt, appears to be again forgotten. Though of 
small size, Papantla must rank as the most wonderful 
structure of the kind in the New World, being built, not 
of adobe, like Teotihuacan, Cholula, and those farther 
south, but of huge porphyry blocks covered with glyphs 
and carvings of snakes and alligators, and exquisitely 
polished, like the monoliths of Tiahuanaco on the shores 
of Lake Titicaca. The pyramid is disposed in receding 
terraces, and the platform on which the sacrifices were 
offered is approached by a broad flight of steps. 
Papantla is consequently a type of these structures, 
which, like the dolmens and menhirs of the Afro- 
European men of the New Stone Age, may now be fol¬ 
lowed along the Maya line of migrations through 
Cholula to Tula (Tollan), and thence by the western 
(Pacific) route to their new homes in Central America. 
What drove them south ? Natural expansion or invasion ? 
Clearly the latter, else they must have held their ground 
in the great centres of their culture on the plateau— 
Teotihuacan and Tula—where the ruins are not of Nahua, 
but of Maya type. The N.abuas, probably distant kinsmen 
of the North American Shoshones, came later, and swept 
in successive waves of barbarism over the tableland, clear¬ 
ing out the cultured Huaxtecs (northern Mayas), and de¬ 
stroying their great city of Tollan, whence came their 
name, “Toltecs.” The last wave was that of the Aztecs, 
who, after settling in the Valley of Mexico (Tenochtitlan) 
and developing a certain culture under Huaxtec influences, 
also spread southwards, following the same Pacific route ; 
and ranging as far as Guatemala, Salvador and Nicaragua 
(Pipils and Niquirans). Now everything may be ex¬ 
plained. Safely entrenched on the Chiapas-Guatemalan 
plateau, the early Mayas continued to develop their 
“Toltec” culture, partly assimilating the Quiches and 
other rude aborigines, all of whom now speak languages 
of Maya stock, and at last passing at the apogee of their 
civilisation into the hitherto unoccupied limestone 
peninsula of Mayapan (Yucatan). Here they were still 
later (not long before the discovery) followed by the 
conquering Aztecs, whence the traces of distinctive 
Nahua art, such as 

“those curious mural paintings recently found by Dr. 
Gann in British Honduras, on the eastern limit of the 
Maya area, paintings essentially Nahua in style, yet ac¬ 
companied by a legend in Maya hieroglyphs ” (p. 252). 

Mr. Maudslay also devotes a chapter to this Maya 
script, which he rightly distinguishes from the Aztec, 
while “doubtful if more than a mere trace of phoneticism 
has as yet been established * (p. 254). A very full and 
lucid account is given of the ingenious method by which 
Mr. J. T. Goodman has with some measure of success 
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attempted to solve the riddle of the Maya Calendric 
system. But, strange to say, no reference is made to 
Mr. Cyrus Thomas’s more extended and perhaps more 
fruitful labours in this difficult field of palmographic 
research. In his “ Day Symbols of the Maya Year” (1 (>lk 
Ann. Report Bureau Eth., p. 205), Mr. Thomas seems 
at all events to prove that the Maya Script had passed 
from the pictographic through the ideographic to an 
initial stage of a true phonetic system. As in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, all the processes are no doubt intermingled, 
while several of the symbols must be read phonetically 
as syllables if not as letters. The system would thus 
appear to have reached the rebus stage, in which some 
of the characters are to be taken as pictograms, some as 
ideograms, and some as syllables irrespective of their 
pictorial value. 

On the broader question of the independent evolution 
of American culture, Mr. Maudslay takes what may now 
perhaps be called the orthodox view. 

“ It is, indeed, possible that accidental drifts from Asia 
may occasionally have influenced American culture, but 
such drifts across a great ocean must have been few and 
far between. If the population of America came origin¬ 
ally from the Asiatic Continent, such an original migration 
must have taken place so early in the history of the 
human race that it antedated the use of bronze, iron, or 
domestic animals in the land from which the migrants 
came ” (p. 272). 

In other words, whatever the American aborigines owe 
to the Old World dates from the Stone Ages, as the 
expression is commonly understood, all else has been 
locally , developed independently of any extraneous 
influences. 

The volume, it is almost needless to say, is superbly 
illustrated with over a hundred photogravures, chromo¬ 
lithographs, ground-plans and etchings, besides a large 
scale-map of all the Central American lands (Guatemala, 
Yucatan, Chiapas, Honduras and neighbouring districts) 
in which ruined cities have been discovered. There is 
also a sufficiently copious index, and the volume is 
altogether handsomely equipped. A. H. Keane. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Das Geschlecht der Pflansen. Von R. J. Camerarius. 

Pp. xiii + 78. (Leipzig : Engelmann, 1899). 

It seems difficult to believe that scarcely two centuries 
have elapsed since botanists first began to recognise the 
most elementary fact in the sexual propagation of plants, 
namely, the function of the pollen as the male fertilising 
agent. Yet such is the fact. The letter of Camerarius 
to Valentin, “De sexu plantarum,” published in 1694, 
marks an epoch in the history of botany. Up to that 
time a knowledge of the processes which must precede 
the production of a fertile seed had remained in statu 
quo ante since the time of Theophrastus, the pupil of 
Aristotle ; nor was any further substantial advance made 
before the writings of Kolreuter and Sprengel, seventy 
and one hundred years later. 

The services of Camerarius to botanical science have 
been amply acknowledged by the historians of botany, 
especially by Sachs in his “Geschichte der Botanik” (see 
Garnsey’s translation, pp. 385-90), who speaks of his 
letter to Valentin as being “often mentioned, but appar¬ 
ently little read ” ; but now for the first time we have a 
translation of it in any modern language, and the little 
book is a valuable addition to the botanist’s library. 
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